Empires of faith?: Islam and 19th century West African jihads 

It was said once that “between the imagined ideal and the lived reality there lies a chasm,” a 
saying that applies to Islam and the West African jihads of the 19th century. This paper, in three to four 
pages, will engage in a careful examination of the Islam's foundations as detailed the PBS 
documentary, titled 'Islam: the Empire of Faith'’ and how the jihads in nineteenth century West Africa 
deviated from or affirmed the vision of Islam. 

First, there must be an overview of Islam's foundations, part of what some call “a spiritual 
revolution” and the civilization that came because of it being “one of humanities grandest 
achievements.” Around 570 C.E., Muhammad was born, in a time when Bedouin tribes were in a state 
of constant warfare, at the age of six both of his parents died, making him an orphan which created a 
concern for those who were left out of society, and a feeling of what it meant to be marginalized. 
While, warfare and conflict were the dim realities in Arabia, pre-Islamic Arabs worshiped nature spirits 
and the Ka'ba was a sacred enclosure that promoted and facilitated trade. After he began his revelations, 
Muhammad was seen as god's messenger and a prophet, was an unsuccessful merchant would wanted 
to bring some order to “the society in which he lived” and through his teachings, he gained followers 
who were mostly “younger members of different Meccan merchant families” who called themselves 
Muslims or those who surrender to god.” This was partly because he was a sort of peacemaker and 
possibly had an intensity for social justice in spreading one message of universality to his people: that 
there is only one god that was indivisible which meant that there was one people with no 'tribal' 
divisions, challenging of the class structure of the day as he pushed for sharing the wealth, and the push 
for a life where everyone was equal and it had a universality. After all, Islam itself pushes for “fair, just 
and equitable distribution of wealth...prescrib[ing]...positive as well as prohibitive measures.”* These 


teachings “appealed to the poor by praising protection against arbitrary oppression, but did not spurn 
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the rich providing they showed charity” and while it assumed women's inferiority, it “preached that 
men...had to respect rather than mistreat women, and it gave them certain property rights” while 
serving as “a political programme for reforming society.”* Despite his banishment from Mecca, he 
returned in 630 C.E., establishing a new state, because of a core group of young men were committed 
to his “single world view” and his formation of “tactical alliances” with tribal leaders, families of 
merchants, cultivators and others.’ Importantly, while he spread the beliefs of Islam, Mohammad didn't 
challenge other beliefs and in fact early Islam treated Christianity and Judaism as ‘people of the book' 
since the Quran expresses the belief that god revealed himself many times but each time people went 
astray until Mohammad. Additionally, Mohammad wanted to bring unity and peace with his message 
and bring people together in unity, with episodes of kindness, generosity in the founding of the religion. 
Still, certain non-believers were charged with eternal damnation, and ‘going to the fire’ of hell. While 
Mohammad died two years later, his first two successors, who were “longtime disciples of merchant 
families” began increasing the size of the Islamic empire, and “within ten years, Mohammed's 
followers had created a massive empire” with immediate beneficiaries including “the leaders of Arab 
tribal armies and the leading families of Mecca” which quickly constituted a growing Arab aristocracy, 
an “upper caste.”° Still, it is also important to not forget that in the 9th and 10th centuries, the “formal 
codes of Islamic law” or the Sharia “represented, in part, the values of traders and artisans who sought 
to free themselves from the arbitrary rule of imperial officialdom and landed aristocrats,” which was 
part of a push for more egalitarian society.’ 

With this basis, it is important to analyze if the jihads in nineteenth century West Africa 
deviated from or affirmed the vision of Islam. After all, these movements claimed to “restore Islam to 


its original purity.”® They were simply, “the holy wars or jihads of the Fulbe people scattered across the 
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savanna belt from the Senegal River to the Cameroun highlands.”° All of the main leaders of these 
movements, who believed they were “executing divine will” relied on sections of the Quran, and were 
living “puritanical lives” as an example for others, with these 'reformers' frowning upon the mixing of 
“Islam with traditional African beliefs” by striving to “eradicate all the traditional beliefs that had been 
introduced into Islam.”'° Lest us not forget that its early history, “as Islam increasingly penetrated the 
countryside...it became dependent on the popularity of 'Sufi' movements of ascetics and mystics...in 
effect, a hierarchy of magical and miraculous lesser gods was reintroduced into what was supposedly a 
monotheistic religion.”'' The motives of these learned 'reformers' were very clear, which were based 
around what they saw as the corrupting of the religion: “they assert that the other Sudanese...have 
undermined the foundations of religion by proclaiming illegal and criminal innovations to be 
legitimate, by [engaging in] shameful customs such as adultery, the use of fermented drinks, passion for 
amusement, song and dance, neglect of the daily prayers, and refusal to offer alms for the poor.”’* The 
leaders of these jihads in West Africa gained much of the support from slave populations due to 
increases in slave raiding and the fact that “slaves were promised freedom if they fought on the side of 
the reformers.”'’ Later, those slaves who were on the side of the 'reformers' were freed, but those who 
didn't participate in the jihad were re-enslaved.'* Just like Mohammad being expelled from Mecca, the 
forces of 'reformers' were expelled from the “territories of the local rulers who were threatened by their 
movements” and didn't want disturbances inside of their respective states, but this, among other factors 
led to a huge following especially since they preached the “cause of the frustrated masses.”'? Many 
Muslim Fulbe saw “the movement as an opportunity to free themselves from the Habe rulers” while 


those pastoral Fulbe, who were “mostly still pagan” had one main motive: “being able to loot the 
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wealth of the Hausa towns.”’° Once the jihads had come to an end, there was the establishment of 
caliphates with a varying degree of centralization.’ The best example of this centralization was in 
Hamdullahi, in the present-day Mopti region of Mali, where “descendants of the reformers” became 
emirs who ran the divisions of the Islamic caliphates, while some of the slaves who had been on the 
side of the jihad gained “high political office” and the Fulbe, who consisted of much of the fighting 
forces, became the rulers and became “an elite group.”'® Basically, the Fulbe had changed from being 
“religious reformers into a ruling class.”' 

The socially conservative Islamic 'reformers' were different from the foundations of Islam 
established by Muhammad. While Muhammad at least tried to challenge the class structures of his day, 
these 'reformers' did no such thing. It is true that both the views of the jihad movements and 
Muhammad's teachings appealed to the poor, the latter was much more genuine than that of the former. 
There can also be parallels between the Fulbe elite and that “upper caste” created in the years after 
Mohammad's death, during the Islamic empire. Still, it seems that Mohammad and the foundations of 
Islam itself are much more tolerant of other faiths, despite the fact that Mohammad talked about the 
idea of eternal damnation for non-believers and engaged in a war to bring Mecca under the control of 
him and his followers. Most importantly, the universality of Islam was lost in views of these jihads, 
which were aimed against those who were practicing ‘impure’ versions of Islam. Additionally, the 
kindness and generosity which characterized the early days of Islam was lost in the bloody wars 
committed by these 'reformers.' While it is clear that Mohammad and the 'reformers' formed states by 
means of war, the version of Islam preached by the reformers markedly differed from the foundations 


of Islam laid in the 7th century. 
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